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park, the house had a magnificent view over the greater part of
the Eternal City. It was Carnival time, and the Corso was daily
the scene of the greatest gaiety. In the afternoon the Romans
drove up and down, and there were great confetti battles. Ludwig
and his suite, disguised in dominoes, took part in a hailstorm of
white gypsum. The arrogant Portuguese Ambassador who,
preceded by two runners, came driving along with his carriage
and six and demanded right of way in the crowd, came in for more
than his share; His Excellency, in his magnificently embroidered
uniform, and his servants in their full gala liveries all looked at
once as though they had come out of a flour-bin. The diplomat
had no idea that the Bavarian Crown Prince had been his chief
assailant. He drove off, but the others returned to take their
revenge on Ludwig. The Crown Prince was often recognized by
his countrymen and artists, who set upon him until he could
scarcely breathe under his mask, and his blue domino looked
like a miller's smock. A delightful woman, Signora Angelina A.,
enchanted him. Ludwig was in his element. 'Here I feel free/
he wrote home happily.1 The obligations imposed by princely
dignity (against which I have nothing to say) were left behind
when I came to Rome/

In a noticeable 'old German' costume, which he was forbidden
to wear in Munich, he wandered about the Eternal City. Every-
one looked at him and many laughed. The Crown Prince noticed
it but did not mind. On the contrary, he wished to emphasize how
German he was, and was pleased when others copied him. The
fashion soon spread from his immediate friends to the German
artists in Rome. Ludwig kept in close touch with these artists,
regardless of whether they were men of recognized fame or mere
beginners. He visited them in their ateliers, often in attics, ordered
statues and pictures and encouraged them in their work. Like
them he was imbued with the ideal of German unity, was in fact
more enthusiastic than they and wished every one to know it.
With these friends he inveighed savagely against the numerous
German governments who were too little concerned with such
ideals.

In matters of art it was fresco painting which interested
Ludwig most, and he was particularly enthusiastic about Peter
Cornelius. He decided to bring him to Munich and to give him the
order for frescoes of Greek gods for two halls of the Glyptothek.

1 Ludwig to Therese, Rome, 3rd March, 1818.   Munich H.A.